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Imperial Parliament. 


A summary sketch of Parliamentary proceedings— 
from London papers. 

Or America—After the prince regent’s speech 
was delivered to parliament, on the 7th Jan. the ear! 
of Shaiisbury, in the house of lords, moved an 
address on the occasion of the speech. In the 
course of his remarks, he observed, ‘‘ with respect 
to the pending discussions with America, thy were 
not yet brought to a conclusion, but he was confi- 
dent all means of conciliation would be resorted to, 
consistent with the honor and the interests of the 
country.” 

Lord Grenville did not like the whole of the 
Speech, “he protested in the strongest terms 
against being included in any expressions implying 
approbation of the past, or a pledge of perseverance 
in the same system which had of late been acted 
upon—convinced as he was, that it was only by a 
total radical abandonment of that system, that 
there existed any hope of safety to the country.” 

‘** He objected to the lavish profusion with which 
our resources had been squandered, when they 
should have been husbanded for a protracted war, 
of which no one could see the end. He still re- 
tained all his objections, and in their utmost force, 
to that policy which had inflicted a blow on the 
enemy that recoiled with greater execution on our 
own commerce and manufactures.” (Hear him, 
was reiterated. ) 

Earl Gray, speaking of the affairs of America, 
&c. said, * that the general system adopted had 
been in fact, the source of almost all our present 
and impending calamities.” 

After some further discussion, the address was 
agreed to sine diss. 

A most singular and unprecedented occurrence 
took place in the house of commgns. The moment 
the speaker had finised the reading of the prince 
regent’s speech, sir Francis Durdett started up, and 
after a long speech, concluded by moving an ad- 
dress to his royal highness. Lord Cochrane in 
another speech seconded the motion, and the mover 
and seconder of the ministerial address who have 
uniformly obtained precedence on all former oc- 
easions, were thrown out. The order of things 
being thus reversed, the address prepared by lord 
Jocelyn and Mr. Vyse necessarily came forward as 


an amendment to the address of sir Francis Bur- 
lord Cochrane were ap- 
pointed tellers, but they had only one member to 
‘ count and that was Mr. Cuthbert. 


dett. Sir Francis and 


address, or rather his amendment, was carried 
without a division. 


During the debate in the commons, lord Jocelyn 
expressed a hope, that the adjustment of the affair 
of the Chesapeak, “‘ might be the forerunner of 

an ultimate arrangement, for that permanent fr.end- 


ship between the two nations, which must equally 


redound to the benefit of America, as it will to the 


advantage of Great Br tain.” 


Mr. Vyse said, “our differences with America 


our sincere desire for peace was sufficiently evident 
from the settlement of the “ affair o the Chesa- 
peake.” 

Mr Ponsonby observed, ‘“ the third topic em- 
braced by the speech appeared to him to be of yet 
greater importance than the contest in the peninsu- 
ia, and that topic was our relations with America. 
He had seen with pleasure the pacific spirit that had 
recently marked the communications of this gos 
vernment to that power—and, trusting, as he did, 
that this pacific spirit would continue to manifest 
itself, aud pervade the future negociations, he 
thought it most expedient to abstain at present from 
any commentary on that spirit, or remarks on the 
consequences that had attended it.” 

The chancellor of the exchequer [Mr. Percival} 
said, * as to America, he did not think it desirable 
that any discussion should take place on that sub- 
ject at present, and under the present circumstances 





Lord Jocelyn’s 


of the negociation between the two countries.” 
The next day, January 8, Mr. Whitbread ob- 
served, “ the speech contained another topic highly 
interesting and important, on which it was proper 
for the house to demand information ; he meant the 
unfortunate unadjusted differences with the United 
States of America. Last session it had fallen to 
his lot to deprecate in that house, that all the offers 
of conciliation made by America were rejected by 
the British government, and that the greatest dis- 
respect had been shewn by the marquis of Welles- 
ley to the American ambassador, Mr. Pinkney.— 
That assertion was denied, and he (Mr. W.) per- 
suaded of the fact, moved for the correspondence 
which passed between them; but it was refused, 
and the house concurred in the refusal; but the 
charge had not been yet rebutted. When any per- 
son on that (the opposite) side of the house ventur- 
ed to predict evil consequences from the measures 
pursued by gentlemen on the other side, their pro- 
phesies were reviled or disregarded ; but what they 
had always dreaded was unhappily like to come to 
pass; for aficr our differences with America had 
subsisted five years, and government had resorted 
to every political subterfuge to avoid conciliation, 
notwithstanding the repeated efforts of America to 
come to an accommodation, we had only to expect 
the fatal catastrophe of seeing that country leagued. 
with France. (Cries of hear! hear! from the oppo- 
sition benches.) America told us that the decrees 
of France, which caused our orders in council, 
restricting their neutral commerce were repealed ; 
our answer to that was a flat denial of the fact. 
The house, as yet, had very little information upon 
the subject, but when the necessary documents 
should be produced, ministers would have a long 
account to settle, for the correspondence had al- 
ready appeared in the American papers. From the 
correspondence between Mr. Monroe and Mr. 
Foster, it was evident that the obnoxious decrees 
of France were repealed on the 2d of November. 
[Here Mr. Percival said, across the table, * Ame- 
rica says so.”] Mr. Whitbread then challenged 








the right honorable gentleman to produce one in- 


promised to be amicably adjusted, and at all eyents|stance shewing that they had not been repealed ; he 
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would call on that minister to prove it to Americajings, and opened the present session of the legisla- 
to prevent the importation to France of our colonialjture, when he was pleased to deliver the following 


produce, and deprive her o: the use of Peruvian 
bark, and desolate the royal exchange of London 
[Hear ! hear! hear !}—He Would call upon thu 
minister to prove to the government of America, 
that it was unable to govern that country. From 
the message of the president and the report of the 
committee of foreign relations, nothing but war 
threatened us, while our government obstinately re- 
fused to evade the tempest by timely measures. 


The Chancellor of the exchequer, in reply _ is engaged, 


“‘he could have no hesitation in saying, that grea 
and very important differences existed with cae 


speech to both houses :— 
tionorable gentlemen of the legislative council, 
and gentlemen of the house of assembly. 

I shouid derive the utmost satisfaction, the first 
time of my addressing you, were it permitted me 
to direct your attention solely to such objects as 
tended to promote the peace and prosperity of this 
province. 

The giorious contest in which the British empire 
and the vast sacrifices which Great 





other nations, might be expected to stifle every 


rica, the particulars of which he must decline atjiceling of envy, and jealousy, and at the same 
present to state for obvious reasons, and in thejtime to excite the interest, and command the admi- 


hope that they will be amicably removed but not|ration of a free people ; 


but regardless of such 


from any inability to establish a good cause on the}generous impressions, the American government 


part of Great Britain. 


The terms offered by Bri-jevinces a disposition calculated to impede and 





tain were moderate and conciliatory but consistent/divide her efforts. 


with the honor and dignity of the country. Let 
the house look to the conduct of Britain and F rance 
to America, as well as the conduct of America to 
both, and judge whether Britain had committed an 
unjust aggression. Should the “ fatal catastrophe” 
of war break out, he would not disguise that it 
woulc bring great evil upon the country, but he 
was persuaded that America would not be the least 
sufferer. Whatever gentlemen might suppose it 
never was his wish to see America crushed, or ru- 
ined in her trade or her resources—on the contrary 
he looked to the wealth and prosperity of that 
country as accessary to those of Great Britain, and 
that the diminution of those of one must affect those 
of the other.— 
ation he was able to. give the ‘sableet, he aid not 
think Britain could, consistent with her undoubted 
rights and national honor submit more than she did. 
America said the Berlin and Milan decrees were re- 

pealed ; he said they were not. [Hear / hear ! hear / 
He plainly saw in every subse -quent commercial de- 
cree that the principles were adhered to and acted 
upon. If America had evidence of their revocation, 
where was the public instrument to prove the 
fact ’—The decree for repeaiing them promised only 
a distant revocation conditionally that England re- 
nounced her new system of blockade, by revoking 
her orders in council, or America should make her 


flag respected—that was to go to war with England.jopulence. 


—Since that conditional repeal, however, the Ber- 


England is not only interdicted the harbors of the 
United States, while they afford a shelter to the 
cruizers of her inveterate enemy, but she is like- 
wise required to resign those maritime rights which 
she has so long exercised and enjoyed. Insulting 
threats are offered and hostile preparations actually 
commenced; and though not without hope that 
cool reflection and the dictates of justice may yet 
avert the calamities of war, I cannot, under every 
view of the relative situation of the province, be 
too urgent in recommending to your early attention, 
the adoption of such measures as will best secure 
the internal peace of the country, and defeat every 
hostile aggression. 

Principally composed of the sons of a loyal and 
lbrave band of veterans, the militia, I am confident, 
stand in need of nothing but the necessary legisla- 
tive provisions, to direct their ardour in the ac- 
quirement of military instructions to form a most 
jjethcient force. The growing prosperity of these 
provinces, it is manifest, begins to awaken a spirit 
of envy and ambition. ‘The acknow ledged impor- 
tance of this colony to the parent state, will secure 
che continuance of her powerful protection. Her 
fostering care as being the first cause, under Pro- 
v.dence, of the uninterrupted happiness you have 
so long enjoyed., Your industry has been liberally 
rewarded, and you have in consequeuce risen to 


These interesting truths are not uttered to ani- 


fin and Milan decrees were repeatedly declared to|mate your patriotism, but to dispel any apprchen- 


,|Britain nobly offers to secure the independence of 


be fundamental laws of the empire, 


and all neutral/sion which you may have imbibed of the poss‘ bility 


ships which should not conform to them were de-lof England forsaking you, for you must be sensible, 


claredto be denationalised---[ Hea, / hear /}----Was 
that a virtual revocation of them? It was not. 
But whenever France should revoke them Britain 
would repeal her orders in council, but not re- 
linguish her maritime superiority, with Francc 
could not otherwise reduce. 


Mr. Hutchinson said, “ he was happy to hear of 


a prospect of peace with America, though we had 
done every thing in our power to provoke her to 
war, relying upon our maritime superiority. 


The discussion, on motion, was to be taken up| 


again next day. 





“ British America.” 
From the York {Upper-Canada\ Gazette, of Veh. 4. | 
Yesterday at one o’clock, his honor Isaac Brook 
Esq. president, administering the government of 
U ppe ‘r-Canada, and major-general commanding his|] 
mujesty’s forces thercin, accompainicd by a nu- 
nwrous suite, proceeded to the government-build- 


that if once bereft of her support, if once de- 
prived of the advantages which her commerce 
and the supply of her most essential wants give 
you, th’s colony, from its geographical position, 
must inevitably sink into comparative poverty and 
insignificance. 

jut heaven will look favourably on the manly ex- 
ertions which the loyal and virtuous inhabitants of 
this happy land are prepared to make, to avert such 
a dire calamity. 

Our gracious prince, who so gloriously upholds 
the dignity of the emp:re, already appreciates your 
merit, and it will be your first care to ¢ ‘stablish, by 
the course of your actions, the just claim of the 
country to the protection of his royal highness. 

I cannot deny myself the satisfaction of announc- 
ing to you from this place, the munificent intention 
of his royal highness, the prince regent, who has 
been graciously pleased to signify, that a grant of 
one hundred pounds per annum will be proposed in 
the annual estimate, for every future missionary of 
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the gospel sent from England, who may have faith- 
fully discharged for the term of ten years, the du- 
ties of his station in this province. 

Gentlemen of the house of assembly, 

I have no doubt, but that with me, you are con- 
vinced of the necessity of a regular system of mil- 
tary instruction to the militia of this province. On 
this salutary precaution, in the event of war, our 
future safety will greatly depend, and I doubt not, 
but that you will cheerfully Jend your aid, to enable 
me to defray the expense of carrying into effect, 4 
measure so conductive to our security and defence. 
I have ordered the public accompts to be laid before 
you and have no doubt but that you will cons.der 
them with that attention which the nature of the 
subject may require. 

[The answer of the legislative e council and house of 
assemby are mere echoes of the speech, and 
therefore omitted.] 





Late 


Account of Spain. 


The following is a translation of a letter, from the 
Compte de Creutz, to’ Marmontel. Although :t 
was written forty years ago, it is so very correct 
a description of Spain and its inhabitants at pre- 
sent, that it deserves preservation. 

Since my arrival in this country, the human race 
appears to have gone ten centuries backward. The 
Pyrenees are in my Judgment, the barriers of the 
enlightened world, which philosophy has not yet 
passed over. ‘The inhabitants of these melancholy 
regions plunged in darkne ‘SS, and the most shame- 
ful ignorance, are proud of their blindness. ‘The 
liberty of thinking and acting appears to them to 
be acontemptible blessing. Their genius, as dry as 
their pastures, produces only unfinished embrvees, 
and elevates itself only by fits and starts. 





ed beneath the immense weight of superstition and 
arbitrary power, crouch in misery and degradation, 
without even the power of lamentation. However, 
let us not calumniate human nature. This pcople 
is by nature generous, mild, sensible, and even labo- 
rious, where natural causes do not prevent. 

In the northern provinces, as those of Gallicia 
and the Asturias, where a less suffocating air is 
breathed, where the laws as yet have some authori-|t 


ty, and the inhabitants some privileges, the cultiva-|a 


tion of the earth is carried to perfection, the m:nes 
are worked diligently, and the coast swarms w.th 
sailors. It is evident wherever L.berty extends her 
shade, she refreshes exhausted nature, and man 
starts from his state of annihilation. 

Catalonia refreshed by the breezes of the Medi- 
te: ranean, is cultivated as highly as Languedoc, and 
presents a lively and animated appearance. Th 
people, brisk, spirited and industrious, mingle 
pleasure with toil, and the artizans run from their 
workshops to the ball at the opera, where they dis- 
pi: iy in their manner of masquing themse Ives, an 
inventive but romantic genius, which characterised 
the : cemoreees of the Moors, their ancient masters. 

Valentia is the pride of nature ; every thing there 
seems like illusion, but the inchanted palaces which 
adorn it, are convents of monks, constructed with 
am apnificence worthy of better institutions, amid 
those delightful solitudes which seem to be created 
on purpose to induce a man to forget the evils atten- 
dant on humanity. At the feet of the mountains 
which protect this country from the westerly winds, 
It found the gardens of Armida. From these a thou: 


sand. riv ists fall in cascades amid groves of pome-; 


The peo- 
ple whose subsistence is devoured by monks, crush- 


granates, laurels and orange trees, which represent 
the temples of antiquity. ‘The coolness of the 
shade, the murmurs of the waters, the fragrance 
of the odoriferous trees, the earth carpeted with la- 
vender, hyacinths, roses and pinks, the whole ex- 
cites in the spectator those inexpressible sensations 
which are felt by the lively fancy of youth; on the 
first perusal of romances, and which man, become 
more rational, but less happy, is afflicted to despon- 
dency because he cannot again revive. 

The Castiles and La Mancha offer a totally dif- 
ferent spectacle. At one time you behold a chain of 
frightful mountains, the very picture of nature over- 
thrown, and. the whole in ruins. It is the residence 
of winter in the midst of summer. At another time 
the sight is fatigued by immense plains which re- 
semble an ocean of calcined sand, and the inequali- 
ties of which are closely allied in form to the waves 
of an agitated ocean. The wearied eye vainly glides 
along the distant mountains in search of shade and 
verdure, it meets with a naked horizon only, or 
deserted towns. The insupportable heats which 
reign here during six months of the year, are as 
stifling as those of Zaara or Bi ledulgerid. The men, 
overcome, and almost reduced to nothing suffer the 
most grievous pain when called to exertions, and 
tind ease only in repose. They would willingly re- 
main with their arms across during a whole eternity, 
and they believe that purgatory is nothing more 
chan a place of labor. 

Amid these arid plains stands Madrid. Below 
the city flows a gutter of water, scarcely percepti- 
ble, yet honored with the name of ariver. The city 
is well ventilated, the streets are broad, neat and 
adorned with fountains. The houses are large and 
spacious, giving at the same time the ideas of mag- 
nificence and misery. They might be thought built 
to accommodate a nation, but har dly any of them 
can be considered as furnished. The distribution 


some secret enemy to order and arrangement. The 
crandees have domains, or rather estates, which 
they have never seen; they prefer to vegetate in 
their hotels, surrounde d by an army of domestics 
which grudgingly serves them on the knee. If they 
quit their palaces, itis to drawl out a pompous ex- 
istence at court, or to take an indolent stroll on the 
public walk. There they are seen, sinking wnder 
the weight of their inutility, in contemptible carri- 
res, adorned with slips of tin. <A blind expence, 
a sparing luxury, absorb their immense revenue. 
The duke of Arcas pavs to his domestics in wages 
300,090 livers (about §55,500) annually. The duke 
of Medina Celi has ten millions of rials of income, 
vet is overwhelmed with debts. The nobility, ne- 
vertheless although scarce ly to be called educated, 
has somewhat of greatness of heart, noble manners, 
much frankness and probity. They are full of kind 
ness and attention to strangers. The duke of Me- 
dina Sidonia is a man of great merit, he loves litera- 
ture and literary men; he honors and encourages 
them. While he laments the ignorance of the na- 
tion, he acknowled;ses the evil is beyond remedy. 
The present king (1765) is really a good king— 
His government is vigorous. His ministers, ‘his 
favourites too, tremble in his presence. ‘The choice 
which he makes of his servants fully proves his dis- 
cernment and his deep knowledge of men and bu- 
siness. He has restored order in the different 
branches of administration, embellished the capital, 
|constructed the handsomest high ways in Europe, 
placed the army on arespectable footing, paid thirty- 
two millions of pissters of the debt of his prede- 
cessor, and reduce che power of the inquisition to 
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a nullity. That terrible tribunal, which made even 
king's themselyes tremble, is now buta phantom, un- 
able to frighten children. But, to reform the abuses 


attached to the constitution, to change the genius|are of unskaken constancy. 


and the manners of a whole nation, is not within 
the power of a single reign. 

The new palace of Madrid, and the country resi- 
dences, are truly royal. The gardens of St. Ilde- 
fonso have something wonderful in them. 





are placed in the deep ravins on the side of the|male sex; the rest is of no object. 


iy a lover, calied cortejo, who is at the same time 
her slave and her master. They yield in general 
with little trouble, but, after having yielded, they 
Absence is oniy abie 
to render them inconstant. On such occasions they 
see a lover depart without regret, and without a 
tear; they arrange every thing immediately to fill 
up the vacant place, without hesitating about the 


They|choice of the party; it is enough that he be o7 the 


The transports 


frightful Guadaramee, the summits of which moun-jot love, the charm of sentiment, delicacy, delight, 


tains are covered with perpetual snows. The waters 


all is unknown, nothing is expemenced but the 


which are played off in these gardens far surpass in|drowsiness of love. 


magnificence and beauty those of Marseilles and 
Marly.—The Baths of Diana have no equal in the 


There are in this city two theatres, where are re- 


world.—These gardens have cost forty-five millions!presented daily the chef d’euvres of absurdity. 


of piasters in cash. 

The Escurial is a vast, simple, and majestic edi- 
fice. The king resides there amidst monks, books, 
and dead bodies. 


Flanders and Italy are here collected. ‘The library 


is not deserving of much commendation, except scruple at the public balls. 


for the Greek and Arabic MSS, which it contains. 
The Pantheon, or sepulchral repository for the 
Kings, inspires terror by its magnificence. The 


architecture is in a sublime but melancholy state.jcharacter of originality. 


Nothing but the rarest marble is seen in it. The 


sarcophagi are of verd antique. 


tight days ago, was played a tragedy called the 
Daughter of the air, and the fifih act is not yet 
begun. Nothing can be more graceful or more in- 


The most excellent pictures of/decent than the dance called the fundange - in spite 
of this, the women of quality dance it without 


It is a dance invented 
in the seraglios, and derived from the Moors. 


The tornadillas are infinitely pleasing, by their 
They are detached scenes, 
sung with much grace and expression. The music 


The whole dazzlesjwhich is wholly Spanish, is capricious but charm- 


the eye, but it makes the hair stand on end withling; it presents rapid and strongly touched compo- 


horror, and the spectator feels effectually that this|sitions of expressions: 
resting and striking singularities. 


is the abode of death. 
Aranjuez is a delightful place; it is the triumph 
of art and nature. 


beautiful cascade in the world. 


The Tagus is conducted beneath|Romans. 
the windows of the palace, where it forms the most|feeling an elevation of soul. 
rocity of these animals, unless it be the courage and 


it is among the most inte- 


The bull fights are spectacles worthy of the ancient 
It is impossible to behold them without 
Nothing equals the te- 


The trees of the queen’s walk, on the side of the|activity of the toreros (those who attack the bulls.) 


Tagus, a league in length, were planted by Charles 
V. Only in the Indies are such tall ones to be found. 


They rise to the clouds, and their shade forms vaults|¢ ifiation. 
A million of varied man, armed only with a rope, advanced tow ards a 


impenetrable by the solar rays. 


Their superiority is marked by noble, lofty, and 
striking attitudes. Their dexterity surpasses ima- 
The last summer, at Aranjuez, a single 


walks offer the most picturesque views and equal]furious bull, threw a rope over his horns, and ran 


coolness. This is a truly voluptuous enjoyment|1 


rapidly round a staks, fixed in the middle of the are- 


in a country where the he ‘ats are so absolutely over-|na till he had brought the head of the bull to the 


powering, that one expects every instant to be dri-jstake. 
. Mummy. and pawed the ground most furiously; but the man 


ed up to dust or hardened to 
The king has a magnificent hunting establish-}: 


The animal bellowed most tremendously, 


1ot at all disconcerted, put a saddle on the back of 


ment at the Pardo, at St. Ildephonso, and at the/the bull, leaped upon it, cut the cord, and mounted 


Escurial. 
king held in the month of November 


At the grand coursing match, which thejon this wild animal, advanced to attack another. 
at the last/Such feats shew the superiority of man, and what 


mentioned palace, I saw six or seven thousand wild|intelligence is capable of beyond blind force. 


animals running at the same time, and lke a great 
army cover.ug an immense plain. 


The noise they made was like thunder 


I own that after having mentioned the principal 


traits in the manner of this nation there is little to 
: but thelbe said on what remains. 


The characters of indi- 


pleasure of firing among a drove, so close together|viduals have so little diversity that they all seem to 


that it was impossible to miss the mark, appearedjbe cast in the same mould. 
deaden all the lively affections. 
these sudden metamorphoses which restlessness and 


to me to be m.ghty insignificant for a huntsman, 


Inactivity and repose 
These varied scenes, 


The manners in the provinces are as yet pure.—|dread of vacuity produce among other nations are 


Loftiness, natience, frugality characterise a peasant.jnever seen here. 
dan-jdisorder of the late king lasted, there was neither 
council nor ministry ; 


Phe women are beautiful und modest. Their 
ces and their songs, called seguidillas, have some- 
thing so natural, so attractive, so inspiring, that 
they seem to revive the golden age. But, in the 
capital, the entire loss of manners is obvious: the 
corruption of the populace is frightful, and depra- 
vity stalks abroad with hardened front. The pre- 
sent generation resembles a race of lame dwarfs.— 
The complexion is the ugliest under heaven. The 
assemblies of company are sad and silent. It might 
be thought, on entering these ill lighted apartments, 
that the meeting was a funeral solemnity. You re- 
main amidst a hundred persons, of whom no one 
either speaks to you or attends to what you say— 


During eleven months that the 


no order emanated from the 
throne; every employ was vacant; every body o- 
beyed because it was his will to do so; in a word 
the state was without government and in a perfect 
anarchy. 

Nevertheless, neither discord, nor robbery, nor 
assassination followed; because the silence of the 
passions here held the place of police and laws: 
the people are asleep, but their dreams are harmless. 
Yet this people has produced Trajans and Theodo- 
sius’s: and should it one day awake, it may aston; 
ish the world by its powers. 

Le ComTz De Crevt2. 
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Madrid, Ath Feb. 1765, 
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East Greenwich, R. I. 


Some weeks ago a memorial was presented to con- 
gress on behalf of the people of East Greenwich, 
R.1I. remonstrating against the non-intercourse 
law, praying for “free trade,” &c. The matter 


Indian War. 


In the event of a declaration of hostilities against: 


England, and the prospect of it daily increases, 
every savage in alliance with that “ magnanimous” 
nation may be expected to “ unbury the tomahawk.” 


and manner of this memorial was pronounced in-|—But even in this we shall have a change, perhaps 


decent und its reading was suspended inthe house 

of representatives. This act of itself gave some 

notoriety to East Greenwich; and the following 
description of the place, from the Rhode-Island- 

Republican, is so irresistibly laughable that we 

cannot refrain from recording it. 

IMPORTANT INFORMATION. 

As the memorialist of the important commercial 
city of East Greenwich, are likely to become fa- 
mous in the annals of our country, it may not be a- 
miss to furnish the world, and the members of con- 
gress in particular, with the Geography of that na- 
tional important place, in order that the energies of 
the nation may be exerted for its protection. Cri- 
ticks will be pleased to pass by in silence, the use 
which we make of the term Geography, as it is de- 
rived from the Greek word Ge, the Earth, and Gra- 
pho, to describe, and would seem to imply a des- 
cr:ption of the whole earth. But, to do away all cen- 
gure on this head, I shall consider this town as the 
world in miniature. 

Fast-Greenwich is a village, situated on the west 
bank of Narraganset Bay, about 15 miles from Pro- 
vidence, and 20 from Newport, in the state of Rhode 
Island. Its longitude and latitude are not accurate- 
ly known. It is the shire-town of the county of 
Kent. The whole number of souls 1530—of these 
65 are Indians, and 2 slaves ; “a simple, honest and 
industrious set of people.” It is well situated for 
commerce, having five feet of water at full tide.— 
The commerce of this place was formerly very in- 
considerable ; but of late it has been much improv- 
ed. They have now 1 schooner in the W. I. trade, 
3 coasting sloops, and abount 12 fishing boats and 
smacks, mostly employed in the carrying trade, viz 
that of clams, oysters, fish, peaches, apples, &c. 
to the several adjacent ports. Thus, the naviga- 
tion of this immensely rich and flourishing place, 
gives empley and support to more than forty per- 
sons. The exports of this town, for the year end- 
ing September, 1811, amounted to $5020—The im- 
ports are not known, as the schooner has not yet re- 
turned. There are two wharves. The publick build- 


ings are : a wocden huilding lately erected for hold- 


ing the courts, which is said to be painted ; a house 


occupied as a school house, is also shingled.—The 


in the end, for the better: the line will be drawn 
between open enemies and pretended friends—the sa- 
vages will receive a summary punishment, while 
just retaliation shall correct the procedings of 
their abettors. We have had but one opinion as tothe 
cause of the depredations of the Indians—which 
was, and is, that they are instigated and supported 
by the British in Canada, any official declaration to 
the contrary notwithstanding. As it was in 1776 
and 1794—so it is now. 

Since the battle of Tippacanoe large bodies of 
savages have visited the British fort at Amherstburg, 
a few miles from Detroit, and have been most li- 
berally supplied with arms and all the munitions of 
war. Amherstburg is the station of the infamous- 
ly famous British agent Elliott, who about two years 
ago, sent a talk to the tribes, telling them to keep 
the tomahawk up, but wait for his signal to strike.— 
The “singal was given anterior to the battle on 
the Wabash ; and if we can judge from the frequent 
murders committed by this deluded people since, the 
“signal” has not yet been withdrawn. To shew, 
ihe importance that the British attach to the in- 
fluence of Elliott over the savages, it is stated, that 
he, a member of the parliament of Upper Canada, 
was ordered from his seat in the legislature to re- 
sume his functions of agent at Amherstburg. 

“It is a fact (says a letter from Detroit), that 
colonel Grant of the British army, who lately com- 
manded at Amherstburg, did acknowledge (when he 
was remonstrated with by governor Hull, in 1807 
on the inhuman policy of calling in savages to in- 
terfere in the disputes of civilized nations) that the 
abject of himself and the British agents was to en- 
gage and retain the savages in their service in the 
event of war; and he alleged as Justification of such 
conduct, that our government would send the Ken- 
tuckians into Canada !” 

A letter from St. Charles, Louisiana, informs us 
of some cruel murders committed on certain Ame- 
rican traders. The Indians spared the life of Mr. 
Hunt, son of the late col. Hunt, of the United 
States army, because they supposed him to be an 
Englishman, but killed the men that were with him. 
They told him that they had sent a party to kill a 
Mr. Prior, another trader; that they intended to at- 


houses in general are built of wood, and many ofjtack fort Madison, and kill every American they 


hem either shingled or battoned; and the archi- 
Until the 


reign which caused the light of heaven to be taxed, 


tecture is that of the native Americans. 


many of the houses were furnished with glass lights; 
but of late we see them supplied with hats and oth- 
er stoppers. Natural curiosity.—There is a man in 
this town, who it is said, weighs 750 wt. and under 
this burthen he is able to perform the usual concerns 
of life. It is said he is a very smalleater, (that his 
usual quantum for breakfast is only nine quarts of 
pudding and thirteen of milk.) 

The religion of the place is catholick—but no 
meeting house—nor minister. 

The literature of this place has progressed since 
the revolution. In fact, now it is not uncommon to 
meet with people of either sex, who can read Web- 
ster’s spelling book, as well as any body. 

P. S. By late Boston papers, we find that the 
schooner has been condemned in a British port, for 


could find. 

It is a matter on which we pride ourselves as 
Americans—a cause of mingled exuliation and ha- 
tred, that the Americans, though so justly incensed ° 
and so horribly maltrated by the savages instigated 

by the British, during the revolutionary war and 

since, have never attempted to requite them like for 

like—we have never endeavored toexcite the Indians 

to scalp armed or unarmed Englishmen or their 

wives or their children, though indubitably inform- 

ed that premiums have been paid (and, we fear are 

now paid) for scalps of our citizens. The French 

first prompted the Indians to war upon us ; and the 

British, like twin-devils, follow the accursed lead. Of 
a piece with such conduct, were their attempts! to 

excite a general insurrection of the slaves in the 

southern states, and the successful adoption of a 

similar measure to effect the reduction of the 

French colony of Cayenne, in 1809. The follow. 





having on board contraband articles of war. 


ing extract from a speech of lord Chatham im the 
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house of lords, Nov. 28,°1777, paints with a mas-|tant brethren; to lay waste their country, to deso- 
ter-hand our sentiments on this unholy alliance—If}late their dwellings, and extirpate their race and 
we mistake not, the occasion was the last on which|name with these horrible hell-hounds of savage 
that great statesman exerted himself to correct and|war!—nEeLL Hounps I say, OF SAVAGE 
rec!2im his wayward countrymen——he died soon|Spain armed herself with blood-hounds to extirpate 
after : the wretched natives of America; and we improve 
“‘ In the course of the debate, lord Suffolk, secreta-jon the inhuman example even of Spanish cruelty ; 
ry for the nothern department, undertook to defend}we turn lose these savage hell-hounds against our 
the employment of the Indians, in the war. His|brethren and countrymen in America, of the same 
lordship conterded, that besides its policy and ne-|language, laws, liberties, and religion, and endeared 
cessity, the measure was also allowable on principle |to us by every tie that should sanctify humanity 
For that “it was perfectly justifiable to use all the} My lords, this awful subject so important to our 
means that God and nature put into our hands.” honor, our constitution, and our religion, demands 
“Tam astonisizp! (exclaimed lord Chatham, the most solemn and effectual enquiry. And I 
as he rose)—shocked to hear such principles con-|again call upon your lordships, and the united pow- 
fessed—to hear them avowed in this house, or injers of the state, to examine it thoroughly and de- 
this country—principles equally unconstitutional, /cisively, and to stamp upon it an indeliable stigma 
inbuman and unchristian! of the publick abhorrence. And I again implore 
My lords, I did not intend to have encroached again| those holy prelates of our religion, todo away those 
upon your attention; but } cannot repress my in-}iniguities from among us. Let them perform a lus- 
dignation. I feel myfelf impelled by every duty.;tration, let them purify this house and this country 
My lords, we are called upon as members of this}from this sin. 
house, as men, as christian men, to protest against} My Lords, I am old and weak, and at present una- 
such notions standing near the throne, polluting|ble to say more—but my feelings and indignation 
the ear of majesty. “That God and nature put}were too strong to have said less. I could not have 
inte our hands!” I know not what ideas thatjslept this night in my bed, nor reposed my head on 
lord may entertain of God and nature—but I know}my pillow, without giving this vent to my eternal 
that such abominable principles are equally abhor-jabhorrence of such preposterous and enormous 
rent toreligion and human:ty.—What ! to attribute}principles 
the sacred sanction of God and nature to the massa- 
eres of the Indians scalping knife—to the eannibalj)We close this article by annexing the following An- 
savage, torturing, murdcring, roasting and eating ;} glo-Indian account of the battle on the Wabash, 
literally my lords the eating the mangled victims of] &c. froma gentleman at Amherstburg, to another 
his barbacous battles! Such horrible notions shock} at York 
every precept of religion, divine or natural, and Amherstburg, 12th January, 1812. 
every generous feeling of humanity. And my lords,| Sitr.—T have the honour to inform you, that just as 
they shock every sentiment of honor; they shock|I had finished writing you yesterday, a Kickapoo 
me as a lover of honourable war, xnd a detester of|Chief who was in the action on the Wabash, ar- 
murderous barbarity. rived here, and reports, that without having sent 
These abominable principles and this more abo-[any previous message, governor Harrison advan- 
minable avowel of them, demand the most decisive|ced from his fort against the Indians, with inten- 
indignation. bcell upon that right reverend bench,|tion of surrounding the village on all sides, that 
those holy ministers ofthe gospel, and pious pas-Inone might escape if they proved refractory. He 
tors of our church; I conjure them to join in the{completely surrounded it on the land side, and at- 
holy work, and vindicate the religion of their God.|'‘empted it by the river, but the Indians boldly or- 
Eappeal to the wisdom and the law of th.s lcarned|dered him to desist, or it would not go well with 
bench; to defend and support the justice of their|him.—He then asked where he could encamp and 
country. Teallupon the bishops, te interpose the/Wwas told, * wherever he pleased, execpt round their 
unsullied sanctity of their lawn; upon the learned|village.” And this time the officers and cavalry had 
judges to interpose the purity of their ermine, to|their swords ready drawn, and the infantry were 
save us from this pollution. Pcall upon the honour of|drawn up ready to fire upon them. 
your lordships, te reverence the dignity of your] He however retreated about a quarter of a mile, 
ancestors, and to maintain vour own. LT call uponjovera little rising ground, and ercamped by a small 
the sp-rit and humanity of my country, to vindicatelrivulet ; but before he retreated, the Indians took a 
the national character. JT invoke the genius of the{/negro and threatened to put him to death, if he did 
constitution.—From the tapestry that adorns thesc}not inform them of the governor’s intention. The 
walls, the immortal ancestors of this noble* lord|negro told them that he intended to deceive them, 
frowns with indignation at the disgrace of his coun- and they lethim go. And the governor, after he 
try. Invain he led vour victorious;fleets against}had encamped, sent the same negro beck to them, 
the boasted armada of Spain; in vain he defended to desire them to sleep sound and be at ease, and not 
and estvblished the honor, the liberties, the religion approach his sentinels; lest they should be shot, and 
the protesiant religion of this courtry against the ar- that he would not allow any of his people to go 
bitary eruelties of popery & the inquisition, if thesejNear them. Lae 
more than popish crucltics and inquisitorialpractices The Indians, however, had their picquets to pre- 
are Ict loose among us; to turn forth into our settle-|Yent surprise, and often during the night, ordered 
ments, among our ancient conncetion, friends and|the American spies to retire for their posts, with. 
relations, the merciless cannibal thirsting for thejout doing them any injury. Two young Winibie- 
blood of man, woman, and child! to send forth the|goes no doubt out of curiosity, (for it appears the In- 
infidel savage—against whom ? against your protes- dians had no intention to attack but defend them- 
a ——- —— selves if attacked) went near some of the American 
_* Lord Effingham. Effingham Howard was lord|sentinels and were shot at, and fell as wounded 
high admiral of England against the Spanish arma-|men, put on the sentinels coming up to dispatch 
da: the destruction of which is ‘represented in the|thcem they arose and tomehawked them. 


\ | ‘Phis insutt roused the inden stion of the Indians, 
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, ° ; and accord-jor foe of administration—all_is well! In the name of wonder and 
and they a, © ne: Pia, ee k . terror, how or why is all this! Exposed as the city of New-York 
ingly commenced t e attack at COCK CrowWing)}is why this security, this apathy? Is ali the proceedings of go 
They had the Americans between two fires ; driven ee . farce ae so palpable Fe one, as to be mrs 
ge. &. . se [st by the most stupid:—Or what is the reason that not 
by the W inibiegoes, they ere sagen ed by the slighest anxiety is felt by ourselves, If government is in earnest, 
Kickapoos, alternately, until about 9 o’clock, when why have they not, me, du they not proceed more rapidly ? Wey 
ie ‘ tof arrows and am-]!s our shipping permitted to run into certam capture; Either the 
the — et Mi | ~~ government is most false and ny por, Y My people is out of 
munition. F heir senses. N. York Lvening Post. 
appears, that not above one hundred Indians stain eit ae i 
‘ r Bf A eae Ean belek Ghigiged in In the two preceding art.cles, from both sides of 
1 _isesies ob the water, we see the opinion of a certain class of 
lundering and oot chit Sokol ids Ives by {PCoPle im the old world as well as in the new, as to 
The ape eae om d ern ~ vats oT ves the energy of the American government. While 
crossing the river rns. | =. PMrichet’s vill q|ith bitter mortification, we are compelled to ac- 
saved thilve tie Mawel th nevibiiaby unit: * tien, don editor, we have proof in readiness that the go- 
nis a Hy , & At i *. Kick : ‘te vernment itself has upheld, countenanced and en- 
ty-five — - + — F Qe be " 2 kill tack to couraged the feelings of the writer in Aew-York. 
not Know the number of Americans Killed, “| Congress was convened ealier than usual—the 


says their loss must have been considerable, not president, in his message, assumed a due responsi- 
bility, and as plainly recommended War measures as 
he ought to have done the committee on foreign 
relations made an exccilent report, and it was hoped 
the twelfth congress would have acted prompily on 
the matters coming before them—matters on which 
argument was almost useless. ‘The business of the 
session progressed—it was agreed to fill up the 
ranks of the peace-establishment; to raise an ad- 
ditional military force of 25,000 men; to equip 
50,000 volunteers ; empower the president to cail 
out 100,000 militia; to fit out every vessel of war, 
and appropriate many millions to these and other 
military purposes, according to a system generaily 
acceded to and anticipated (as we thought) by every 
one the least conversant in the political concerns 
jof our country. Why were these things to be done 2 
Because, we were told, that France had revoked 
her obnoxious decrees, and Great Britain per- 


The prophet and his people do not appear as a 
vanquished enemy, they re-occupy their former 
ground. | 

The prophet’s brother, who went to the south- 
ward in the winter of 1811, is reported by this man 
to be on his return, and has reached the farthest 
Kickapoo town, and is there incouncil with the dif- 
ferent nations.—He passed Vincennes on his way 
home and met the army of Governor Harrison re- 
treating, but no insult was offered to him or his 
few friends who accompanied him. 

When the messenger I sent returns, I no doubt 


of the Indians, and will lose no time in transinitting 
it to you, or perhaps be the bearer of it myself. 

The following is an account of the numbers of 
the different nations killed in the action, viz: 








Kickapoos Aas sisted in her injurious orders ; and besides, continu- 
ht ta : ed to impress and otherwise maltreat our citizens— 

” -. because the cup of humiliation was full, and war, 
Ottaw as 34 <9 or an absolute surrender of our sovere?gniy and in- 
Creeks 2 dependence must immediately follow. In the midst 
Shawnes 1) . 


of these mighty preparations—giant-words and co- 
lossal declamations, and mountain of labor, a “ ridi- 
culous mousc” comes out of the war department.— 
The secretary at war proposes to congress an ex- 
ception of the non-intercourse law to import [rrom 
ENGLAND] some 5 or 6000 blankets for the use of 
the Indian department ‘*—If the very “ god of war’’ 


Desultory remarks. himself, as the honourable secretary has sometimes 
. x rie, ree been called, whether in fun or in earnest I know 
Nullins addictus jurare in verba magistri. not, will so act, can we be surprised that in the 
“It has been remarked that the present speech resersbles in} or} f ic ines Gur Maat tie eo A 
many parts, the speech of last year. and that the polities of Ame-/MCIght 0 (preparations Tor hosti:tics some — ot 
rica are remarkably stationary. Every man must bear witness}jour less informed citizens should send their ships 
to the truth of this remark. America fluctuates between her in- and property to “ London” and “ Liverpool”? and 
clinations and her apprehensions. She seems always to stand! I ni? ay et" ee ae eee 
trembling and hesitating on the slippery verge of a war; and to[other British ports without any fear of receiving 
be incessantly tossed about at the mercy of every event; a eon- damage thereby ? We are truly humbled to think 
dition which, of all others, most direetly tends to palsy the spirit ¥ 2 h sentiments Wer f t entertained 1 
and to destroy the confidence of a nation. Of all the evils which tC lat such sentiments Were not ente rtamed regard- 
ean befal a people, the first is a government without any fixedjing the consistency and firmness of the administira- 
principles or plan, No ck seription of rulers can be as pernicious tion of 1798~9. “And supposing the opinions then 
as that trihe of vulgar politicians, whose measures are governed or ME o “age 
dictated by accident, whose sciiemes are perpetually fluctuating and entertained to have been erroneous (as we certainiy 
who live from day to day, and from hour to hour, agitated by every|helieve thev were) we are almost willin® fo contess 
blast of wind, and borne away by every curren.” th: pater cebaiare Wie tad mi nO a gre ei 
[London Courier on the President’s message, |UIAT NO greater censure Was Cast Upon them than the 
me Malar oyu men bill passed congress—and in this city of New-| London Courier hurls in our teeth. Thus, to use 
ork, the sensation produced by it, was not half equal to that eahle. have then 9a sc , efen a ore: 
whieh was caused by the governor's notice of banks. Mr. Galla-|" parable, have I, when a school boy, seen a great 
tin recommended a Whiskey tax, &e and every body laughed tojStrapping’ country lad beaten and abused by every 
_— cage See it was for a - gg Sage = oye, petty upstart of the school, threatening and Turear- 
much in the whiskey insurrection, to be the author of such ay oo. Cy, ah > AP RATING a I ce, 5s 
measure, Lang and Butler,* however, still graced their columns, ama: and PHREA PENING to retaliate > but 
ows _ too, sometimes, with “For Liverpool.”— For London,”|¢urung and twisting ten thousand ways to avoid an 
c &c. The committee of ways and means, at last comes out], se pee ae > alts a 
with their Pandora’s box of taxes; yet nobody dreams of war— appeat to Ms own strength—un' i, at last driven into 
the mechanics, the banks—nay, the insurance offices, go on as 
‘sual, Lust of all 21,000,000 of doliars all indicating the horvida * Certain manufactures in Georgia petitioned con- 


From the manner in which the Avckapoo relates 
his story, I sincerely believe his account to be cor- 


P. S. The Indian forecs consisted of, from 250 
to 300, and not more than 100 were ever engaged. 




















bella—still no alteration in the public pulse—no concern, by triend oress for | berty to supply the Indian di ‘pu tment 
* Eulitors of the New-York Garette. with sundry articles ! 
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a corner, and literally “ xickep inro Wak,” 
he was compelled to fight a hard battle which would 
have been avoided, had he respected himself in the 
beginning. 

But to return to the d/ankets. The whole amount 
of goods of every description furnished the Indians, 
does not exceed in value $ 600,000 per annum. 
Among these articles 5 or 6,000 blankets are wanted 
—but the army to be raised and the volunteers, will 
require as many tens of thousands. How are they 
to be supplied ? 

That patriot of “other years,’”—an oak of the 
growth of the last generation, gov. Gerry, in his 
message tothe legislature of Massachusetts (see 
WEEKLY REGISTER, VOl I. page 433) has most 
severely reprehended that timid and temporising 
kind of management that has frittered away the spirit 
of the nation, and abandoned the high ground we 
naturally should possess in the scale of nations.— 
This venerable man, instead of depending on “ friends 
or neighbors,” would fairly set-in and do the work 
himself, like the farmer in the beautiful allegory of 
-£sop. Were congress to do this—the editor of the 
London Courier would counterpoise his contumelies, 
and the Wew-Fork writer soon change his opinions. 

The proposition of governor Gerry is not ch.- 
merical. D-.scoursing the other day with an intelli- 
gent mechanic of this city respecting blankets, he 
stated that, last fall, knowing that from the in- 
crease of his family, &c. several additional pairs 
would be wanted, he went to enquire, and was as- 
tonished at the price demanded for them. Without 
more delay, he obtained a quantity of wool, and 
sent it to Elkton in this state directing it to be 
made into blankets. The following isa statement 
of the cost and charges 














Dr.—130 lbs wool at 50 cents $65 00 
manufacture, freight and portage 64 00 
129 00 





Cr.—14 pair blankets, 8 qrs. by 10 at 2 yo9 gg 
$ 9 21 ¢ 

These blankets, in every respect, are equal if 
not superior, to the English blankets which, before 
the rise of that article, sold in our stores, at from 10 
to 12dollars. This little matter of fact is worth a 
volume of theory. 

It is not pretended that the present growth of wool 
in the United States is commensurate to all the 
wants of their population ; but in cotton we have a 
most excellent substitute for very many purposes, 
and aided by this staple, ifneed so compels, we can 
manage well enough until wool, also, shall become 
a staple of the country, an event about to ensue. 

The vaccillations of the government have not 
only injured its character and politics, but have 
done more than any thing clse to keep down do- 
mestic manufactures. Hearing a gentlemen, th 
other day, complain for the want of wire, I said— 
“you have capital enough, why do you want it? 
Establish a manufaetury and make it for your- 
selves ?’—He replied they would have done so a 
considerable time since—and that they were willing 
to do so now—but the measures of government were 
so uncertain, and no disposition existed in congress 
to defend such establishments, that they rather 
chose to suffer present evils than attempt to remedy 
them by an exertion that might be attended with 
more serious consequences. T'his isa general rule of 
action amoung the people.’ They make no calculation 
as the British manufacturer docs, on the protection 
of the government; and therefore attempt nothing 


‘out England is also emploved. 


be so productive as to enable them fairly to compete 
with the o/d establishments of Europe. What 
faith can be placed in the patriotism of congress re. 
lative to manufactures, when they themseives, o/7- 
cially, purchase and consume British paper,* * even 
until this day,” to their own disgrace and the de- 
triment of their country ? It is in vain that some of 
them appear to take a pride in being clothed with 
the products of the United States—it is gaping at§ 
“a gnat and swallowing a camel ;” or has about as 
much relation to the real encouragement of domes. 
uc manufactures compared with their legislative 


tical point and a mountain.” 

Here, lest the article may become tedious, we 
stop. The remarks are * desuliory” indeed ; but 
some of them, perhaps, pertinent to the s 1 ject] 
matter before us. a. FB. 


ye SPER A + | 
Domestic Manufactures, &c. 


NOTES ON WOOL, ON BLANKETS AND KERSE®S. 
There is good reason to believe, 
millions of pounds weight of sheep’s wool were 3 
wrought in the year 1810, into goods which arey 
usually fulled, within the United States. The un- 
ifulled goods were also considerable in amoun‘ - 
Our increase in sheep and wool is maniiest and ~ 
steady. Our inteliigence and skill, in the woolen | 











finishing of woolen and worsted goods, 
ly extended. Yet the business requires much in- 
provement. 


have been within their power to obtain. 
Two of the most useful articles of woolen manu-- 
facture are the plain man’s tweeled blankei, calied 


ed kersey, or narrow cloth. 

The three point blanket is made well, when 
is three pounds and one quarter or three ened 
and one half in weight; in width one yard and” 
one half; and in length two yards. It has a bro: id 
blue or dark stripe near toeach end, and in one™ 
corner are three blue marks, woven in, of the engthly ‘ 
and breadth of along slender finger. ‘These are they 
points, which give the name or distinction to the? 
blanket. 
often made as low in weight as two pounds and one] 
half, and without the tweel, with.n the last four or 
five years, and yet they have been shipt from pull 
rope under the invoice name of three point blankets. 
This deception greatly injures the buyer, and the 
consumer or wearer. 








portance to military supply by land and by sea ; 
the hospitals, the garrisons «nd the field ; as also on 
the ocean. 
commerce and intercourse : 
biankets. 

These three point blankets are made in England at 
the whole sale cash price of seven shillings sterling 
for each blanket weighing three pounds and one 
half, when the business is well done, and when pay- 
ment 1s made in gold or silver. 3 
that of the heavy fleeced breed, called the Linc ol 
shire breed, though the wool of the breeds raised on} 
the rich drained swamps, marches or fens through: | q 
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fered that the average weight of the fleece of the full 


blooded Lincolnshire breed, raised within that coun-jon the upper side and dyed blue, brown, oe 


ty, is considered to be ten pounds. The price there 
for this wool is eight and one half to nine pence ster- 
ling, equal to sixteen or sixteen and one halt cents. 

The wool which will card will do for blankets. 
The rest is combed. The weight of the carcase of 
the sheep of that breed, fed on the rich reclaimed 
fens of Lincolnshire is proportionally heavy. 

This wool has another pecpliar value. Much of 
it will do for the hand comb or for the combing ma- 
chine, and may be wrought into worsted stuffs, such 
as shalloons, rattinets, durants, camblets, bomba- 
zettes, moreens, worsted damasks, joans, spinningss, 
wildbores, caliimancoes, and worsted hosiery, and 
into worsted chain or warp for woolen weft or fill- 
ings, by which Great Britain obtains a vast contri- 
bution from all countries. But to return to the im- 
portant article of woolen blankets, which is made 
in the short part of the long wooled fleeces. 

It is indispensibly necessary to the right manu- 
facture of a well knapt or coated point blanket, 
that the. longest wool be selected. In America, 
where we have not yet many distinct breeds of sheep, 
and fewer of the coarse and heavy fleeced English 
breeds, it is necessary to cull for these blanks the 
longest wool we can find in parts of the ficeces, and 
on the legs and other particular places, leaving the 
soft fine shorter wool for good coat clots, and cas- 
simeres. This will contribute to render our blan- 
ket wool cheaper, as the fine wool, when separat- 
ed, will command a better price either in the wool 
or in the goods made of it. This manner of sorting 
wool will redound much to the profit of the manu- 
facturer. 

It is well worthy of remembrance that the English 
actually and regularly chop their wool when it is 
too long, to enable them to get up a rich coat of 
pile upon their po.nt blankets, and to enable them 
to card long combing wool. 

The English clean and raise their blankets, and 
other coarse woollens in the fulling mill, both by 
soap and fuller’s earth, a soapy clay. They raise and 
thicken their blankets, in a great degree, by the ful- 
ling mill, and then still more by the card. They 
give a moderate coat to the inside; and a full rich 
coat of pile to the outside; making them very thick 
so as to fill the hand when grasped. This opera- 
tion requires the careful attention and utmost exer- 
tions of our manufacturers and fullers, for their pains 
and skill should be much the greater, because our 
coarsest wool (taken by the fleece) is too fine, soft 
and short for blankets. 

To obtain a good thickness to blankets, to make 
them easy and safe to card up into a moderate coat 
on the lower side and arich coat on the upper side, 
it is absolutely necessary that even the chain or 
warp be not too hard twisted; and that the weft 
or filling be net so much twisted as the warp or 
chain. It should only be twisted so as to enable 
the weavers to work it. It is in managing those 
points well and in not driving the web too hard up 
in the loom, and not making the web too close and 
tight, that the first foundations of a good blanket 
are laid. The fuller must not omit to do his part, 
using his judicious endeavors to thieken the blanket, 
and to prepare it to yield enough of its pile easily 
to the card : moderately on the lower side, but con- 
siderably on the upper side. By looscning a dozen 
yarns of chain and filling of a point blanket, in- 
struction will be obtained. 

The fushings or lion skins for great coats are made 


good tweeled blanketing well raised and re ly 
or 
drab. 

The kersey will be in the subject of another note 
being also very important to the industrious and the 
military portion of our citizens, and to the cultiva- 
tors, manufacturers, and capitalists. 





THE PROCESS OF MAKING IRON WIRE. 
The best tough soft iron, such as will weld round, 
is drawn into rods by smiths, using charcoal fires, 
and tak.ng welding heats every time, the rod is a- 
bout 1-4 inch diameter, 9 or 10 feet long, contaimng 
4ibs. each, tapered at each end to a long point; they 
are first anealed by be:ng brought to a bright red 
heat, in a furnace excluding the air as much as pos- 
sible, for if the air can be entirely excluded, no scab 
will rise in anealing; then these rods are drawn 
through holes in places formed as foliows : 

A bar of iron 24 inches long, 2 inches broad, 114 
inches thick, is faced on one side with good steel, 
3-8 inch thick, and punched w:th taper holes from 
the iron side, the largest hole just sufficient for the 
rods to pass through and take the hammer marks 
off, each hole a small degree less, until they dimin- 
ish to the finest wire, six or eight plates wl cone 
tain the whole series of holes from the largest to 
the smallest. 

The holes are punched in the plates by a set of 
punches, .1ade of best steel, beginning the hole 
with the largest first, then lesser in succession to 
caper the hole gradually, until it pass through of the 
size Wanted, a dexterous hand can punch the holes 
down to 1-64 of inch diameter, smaller can be 
drilled. 

The plates are rounded on the steel side, ang the 
holes 1+ inch assunder in a direct line in the mid- 
die, and the holes are regulated with a hammer poin- 
ted like an egg, to beat and close them as they wear 
too large, or lose their proper taper or s ze in the 
graduated series : after being closed by hammering 
round them, a smooth punch 67 the right taper is 
driven in to smooth and form them; this punch is 
driven in first from the steel face side, then again 
from the back; hammers are also used to clean out 
and smooth the holes; these plates may be a little 
tempered by fire and water, but not so much as to 
make them brittle, or they will not bear the ham- 
mer. 

The rods are at the Deg nua drawn through the 
holes by a pair of nippers fastened to a glide, set so as 
to vibrate horizontally about two feet or more set in 
motion by a crank and heavy fly wheel drove by 
water, or any other power, equal to the power of 
two or three horses : these nippers open as they push 
up the plate, and shut as they draw back. The 
plate is firmly fixed where the nippers will just 
reach it, and they close on the wire and draw it 
through the hole, say two feet at » pull. 

The rods may be reduced from 1-3 inch to say 
816, when the wire will require to be anealed ‘ it 
may then be reduced to say'1-3 inch, when it must. 
be anealed again, and if the iron be good it will now 
be ready for the cylinders and may be drawn to the 
fineness suitable for wool and cotton cards. If it 
hardens too much it must be left for coarser purpo- 
ses, for if anealed again it will not harden sufficient- 
lydby drawing to become sufficient!y elastic for cards. 
The workmen must discove: the quality of the 
iron, and by experience learn the smallest size at 
which it will bear its last anealing, to make good 
elastic wire. 





in the same way, and indecd are nothing more than 


' The nippers reduce it to say 18 inch ‘diameter 
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it then passes to cylinder which is set perpendicu- 
Jar, to revolve by a spindle like a millstone, so fix- 
ed that it can by atreadel be slipped in or out oi 
geer by the foot instantly. 

The hank of wire is put on areel, and the end 
drawn through the plate, say two feet; it is then 
fastened to the cylinder, which is set in motion by 
the treadel, and the cylinder, by a proper motion, 
draws ithrough. The instant it js through the cy- 
linder is stopped, and wire wound back again on the 
reel. and is ready to be put through the next smaller 
hole, the workman points the wire with a file to 
make it enter the holes as they are lessened, and a 
cloth dipped in meited tallow is always laid on the 
wire beh.nd the plate, to grease it to make it slip the 
more eas.ly through the holes. 

This is the process used by the writer when a 
boy during the American revolution, and so easy 
was it atta.ned that without any regular instructions 
from experienced artists, but from only what he 
co.iid hear from persons who had transiently seen 
the operation, he so far succeeded as to make as 
good iron wire as ever was imported, anu to work 
it into as good wool and cotton cards, of which he 
made thousands of pairs; so that he can from expe- 
rience Say, that the American iron will make good 
wire, and he has no doubt of the success of the 
‘manufacture, if attempted with perseverance, and 
supported by a protecting duty on the importation 
of the article.—O. E. [durora. 

SALT WORKS. 

By a gentleman from the Genessee country, we 
are informed that last summer, at a salt works, in 
Galen township, Cayuga county, and state of New- 
York, the owner had an idea that by digging, he 
might perhaps arrive at the salt rock; accordingly 
he employed a hand to try the experiment, who 


the solar system; and this interest appears to be 
the greater in proportion to the difficulties of at- 
taining a thorough knowledge of the object of con- 
templation. Curiosity. that sole source of human 
wisdom, withdraws her stimulating influence, the 
moment we have reaped the fruits of our investi- 
gation. Thus the sun, with whose history we are 
acquainted, and whose daily visit has familiarized 
us to his presence, excites no emotion in his be- 
holders, if we except the gratitude of the moral and 
religious to that munificent Being who ordained 
that he should lend us light and heat. But whena 
stranger appears in the “blue expanse” all eyes 
are turned towards it, a thousand conjectures are 
formed as to its immediate object and ultimate ef- 
fects, the spirit of philosophy is awakened, sinncrs 
tremble at the dreaded termination of their career, 
while the philosopher camly prepares to search into 
the hidden secret. Such has been the effect of the 
comet which has lately made its appearance in the 
firmament. As it is one which has never before 
been seen, and which is, in every sense of the word, 
a stranger to the astronomical world, it becomes a 
matter of importance to learn its history, and to 
record such facts respecting it as may be supposed 
to be useful to future investigators. Before we 
proceed however to this task, it may not be super- 
fluous to sgme of our readers to give a short de- 
scription of the general nature of comets. 

_ Comets are defined to be moving bodies appear- 
ing at uncertain intervals in the celestial regions, 
and having avery different aspect from the planets. 
They are improperly named comets, frem coma ; 
(hair) the tail being said to resemble hair; a tail 
however, does not attend all comets ; some appear- 
ing as round and as well defined as the planets ; 
while others are completely surrounded by a blaze 
of light, not unlike in appearance to the Aurora 





went down about 60 or 70 feet, when to his great 
satisfaction, he came to the bed of salt, and broke 
off a small piece, but the water broke in upon him 
so fast, that he had to call for assistance to get out, 
and had only time to bring one of his tools with 
him, and a‘small piece of salt, which was clear 
like a piece of allum, the water rose to the surface 
and ran over; they then built a wall of stone and 
lime round it, 4 feet high, so close as to hold water; 
they have a number of kettles, or salt pans, con- 
stantly boiling, but still they are unable to use it 
as fast as it rises; the water is so strong that as it 
scatters over the ground, it chrystallizes with the 
heat of the sun in the hot weather. 
[Cumberland Register. 
PLAISTER OF PARIS. 

On the east side of the Cayuga lake, about a 
mile frem it, they have found a large bank of Plais- 
ter of Paris, from which they are carrying it along 
the lake to where the turnpike from the Susque- 
hanna joins it, from whence it is carried to that 
river in waggons, or in the winter by sleighs, as it 
is but thirty three miles distant, and from that place 
it can be brought down the river to any place of 
deposit in boats ; the price is five dollars per ton at 
the quarry. There has also a bed of plaister been 
found on the west side of the lake, of which a Mr.] 
Rittenhouse is one of the proprietors. [idig. 
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Astronomical. 


HISTORY OF THE 





COMET. 
There is no part of natural philosophy whose 


Borealis. They are said to be of much greater 
density than the earth, and to move about the sun 
in very eccentric ellipses. Their apparent magni- 
tude is also very different, * sometimes they appear 
only of the bigness of the fixed stars; at other 
times they will equal the diameter of Venus, and 
sometimes even of the sun or moon. These bodies 
will also sometimes lose their splendor suddenly 
while their apparent bulk remains the same—with 
respect to their apparent motions they have all the 
inequalities of the planets ; sometimes seeming to 
go forwards, sometimes backwards and sometimes 
(o be stationary,” More than 450 are computed to 
belong to our sclar system; of which number only 
three have been accurately calculated by astronomers. 
According to Dr. Long, the head of a comet, when 
seen through a good telescope, appears to consist of a 
solid globe, and an atmosphere that surrounds. it. 
This atmosphere is of a rarity inconceivably greater 
than that which surrounds this earth, and it is the 
reflection of light upon this atmosphere which is 
supposed to create the appearance ofa tail, which 
always grows larger as the comet approaches the 
sun and shortens as it recedes from that luminary. 
Some astronomers maintain the opinion that co- 
mets have light of their own, while others affirm 
that they receive it entirely from the sun. Sir 
Isaac Newton, whose theory of comets differs con- 
siderably from that of most other astronomers, 
computed the heat ofthat which appeared in the 
year 1680 to be two thousand times greater than 
that of red hot iron at its least distance from the 
sun, Which was 490,000 miles. The comet of which 
we are about to collect a history is the largest that 
has been scen since that of 1680, and as its perihelion 





study affords greater interest or delight, than that of 


distance from the sun is nearly two hundred times 
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greater we may suppose its heat to have heen pro- 
portionably less; and the idea of its having contri- 
buted to the mildness of the early part of our win- 
ter consequently to be entirely without foundation. 

The comet was visible for the first time on the 
5th September, 1811. On the 7th, at half past seven 
o’clock, P. M. it was observed by professor Wood, 
of William and Mary College, and its situation 
then as calculated by that gentleman is thus describ- 
ed: it was in the same line with the polar star, and 
alpha and beta or the two peinters of the ursa major, 
21° 35° from alpha, 50° 15’ from the polar star, 
and 16° 28’ from gamma of the ursa major, its 
right ascension 161° 30’ declination N. 41° long. 
4 sigis 23 deg. lat. 30° 30’, distance from the sun 
34° 15°. The diameter of its body exclusive of the 
coma (or tail) appeared to be one fourth of the 
moon, but including the coma three fourths of the 
moon. From this time to the 21st September its 
distance from the sun increased 13° 15’; during 
this period it had described an arch of 15 degrees— 
its brightness as well as its tail had increased; its 
velocity had also increased by one half; its orbit 
was then inclined to the ecliptic at nearly an an- 
gle of 64 degrees. The observations of this gen- 
tleman and those of Mr. Nathaniel Bowditch of 
Salem, appear to have led them to very differeni, 
and, in some instances, opposite conclusions. We 
presume not to decide the question of correctness 
but shall give the results of their calculations as we 
find them. Mr. Bowditch supposed from his first 
observations that the comet passed its perihelion* 
on the 6th Sept. but by subsequent calculation he 
determined it to be on the 12th, at 3h. Greenwich 
time. His calculations as corrected by him to the 
21st October, give the following result: Per:helion 
distance 1.032, the mean distance of the sun from 
the earth being 1. 

Place of the perihelion counted on the orbit of 
the comet, 2 signs 15d. 14m. 

Longitude of the ascending node, 4s. 20d. 24m. 

Inclination of the orbit of the ecliptic, 73d. 

These observations appear to agree very nearly 
with those of the Parisian astronomer, Burckhardt. 
H's elements of the comet’s orbit are as follow; 
Perihelion distance 1,022, 41. Time of its passing 
the perihelion, 48 minutes past nine in the evening 
of the 12th Sept. Ascending node 140d. 15 min. 
Inclination 72° 12’; Place of the perihelion 74° 12’. 
He further observed that the nucleus (or body) of 
this comet appeared separated from its coma, and 
that the latter surrounded it in the form of a pura- 
bolic ring; an appearance which has never been 
observed in other comets. 

Mr. Wood’s calculations of the elements differ 
considerably from the foregoing. He arfhms that 
the comet had not arrived at its perihelion on the Ist 
October—this he infers from the progyess.ve in- 
crease of light in the comet from its first appearance 


signs with an increasing velocity. Mr. Bowditch 
on the contrary, maintained it to be retrograde.— 
Judging from the apparent magnitude of the nucleus 
(or body) of the comet, which is computed by Mr. 
Wood to be 1m. 33s. he supposes thai its leasi dis- 
tance from the earth cannot exceed 20 miliions of 
miles, whereas Mr. Bowditch makes it one hundred 
millions more, and supposes that Mr. Wood has 
fallen into an error by confounding the appearances 
of the comet when viewed trum the earth and trom 
the sun. Lastly, these two gentlemen differ with’ 
respect to the length of tail. Mr. Bowdiich 
calculates it to be nearly equal to one half of the 
sun’s distance from the earth, or about 47 muill.ons 
of miles, and Mr. Wood makes it only about half 
that length. It is much to be regretted that the ob- 
servations of these gentlemen, both of when: are 
certainly skilful in the science, should dificr on so 
material a point as the time of the comev’s perihe- 
lion. From the daily observations of Mr. \. vod 
from the 7th September to the 24th October, the 
comet continued to recede from the sun; and fiom 
the 21st September to the 24th October it had tra- 
versed a distance of 18° 30° being at that time dis- 
tant from the sun 66°. Now unless we suppose its 
subsequent course to have been retrograde, it would 
appear to have passed its perihelion before it was 
observed at all by Mr. Wood; and this opinion is 
confirmed by the observations of Mr. John Carr of 
Virginia, who supposes the comet to have passed 
its perihelion between the 4th and the 12th Sept, 
with the amazing velocity of 400,000 miles per hour. 
Mr. Bowditch by the assistance of an apparatus, 
prepared after the method of La Lande made the 
following estimate of the apparent course of the 
comet. In the month of February, 1811, it was 
near to the eastern part of the constellation Argo, 
having a motion west inclining tothe nornh. After 
passing a few dev-rees to the eastward of the Great 
Dog, its direction became ncarly north, and in the 
month of May, its longitude was stationary. Early 
nm June it passed near to the estern part of the 
Lesser Dog, inclining rather towards the east; it 
was then visible at the Cape of Good Hope and other 
places south of the equator. On the 16ih July it 
passed the ascending node in the longitude of about 
4 signs 18 degrees, and then moved north-easterly 
towards the feet of the Great Bear, in which situa- 
ation, as has been before observed, it became visible 
to us on the evening of the 5th September. It 
ceased to be visible, as this gentleman had calcula- 
ted, early in the last month (February 1812.) 

It would be an endless task to enumerate the va- 
rious conjectures of the learned, as well as the un- 
lexrned, respecting the uses assigned to comets in 
the great scale of nature. Man, like the “ pam- 
per’d goose” is too apt to consider every thing he 
sees, us miade for his use, and to look upon every 
part of the creation which he cannot appropriate to 


to that time; taking it for granted that the light ofthat end, as an unnecessary labor of the great Cre- 


the head of a comet is greatest when in the perihe- 
lion, and that it decreases as it recedes from it.— 
This greater apparent brilliancy, however, 18 ac- 
counted for by Mr. Bowditch by the diminution of 
the comet’s distance from the earth. As it receded 
from the sun it approached nearer to the earth, and 
of course appeared larger and more brilliant to the 
inhabitants of that planet. The motion of the 
comet was supposed by Mr. Wood to be direct, im 
as inuch as it moved according to the order of the 


ator’s hands. Whatever appears beyond the ken of 
his limited faculties, is regarded as the preternatu- 
ral sign of God’s particular notice ; as if man were 
the only thought which occup:ed the Infinite Mind 
Some very learned men have supposed that comets 
were occasionally made the angry messengers ef 
our D.vine Father to teach his unbelieving childreas 
the strength of his avengimg arm. If we carnot be 
made to see and feel the work of an Almighty pow- 
er in the daily view of nearer objects; if inthe 





*Perihelion, is that particular point at which any 


contemplation of the innumerable but regular gra 
dations and mutual dependencies which exit 





planet is atits neares cistance from the sun. 


throughout nature, we cannot be persuaded to ac- 
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knowledge our own dependance "on the goodness 
and mercy of asuprume and overruling God; ne.- 
ther should we be made to believe though one should 
rise from the dead— 

«* L.ct earth unbalane’d from her orbit fly, 

«* Planets and suns run lawless through the sky ; 

“Let ruling Angels from their spheres be hurl’d, 

** Being on Being wreck’d and world on world ; 

*‘ Heav’ns whole foundations to their centre nod, 

“* And Nature tremble to the throne of God. 

*¢ All this dread ornnsr break—for whom? for thee! 

*¢ Vile worm !—oh madness! Pride ! Impiety! 

2 * « e * * * * 
“ Know then thyself, presume not God to scan, 
* The proper study of mankind is man.” 
ae 
Biography. 
COMMODORE PREBLE. 

Commodore PresiE [who died in 1807] had just 
tompleted the 45th year of his age, being born in 
Portiand, in August, 1761. The following sketch 
of his life is copied from “‘ the Polyanthos.” 

“Our young hero, almost from his infancy, dis- 
covered a noble and invincible courage, and admi- 
rable resolution and perseverance in all his pursuits. 
Blest with an athletic constitution, and having no 
great inclination to sedentary amusements: his 
hours of leisure from his academical and other ear- 
ly studics were mostly devoted to hunting, and 
other exercises of the greatest activity. 

In his youth he became a mariner in the mercan- 
tile service which he successfully followed, during 
some months after the revolutionary war. In this 
war he was made a prisoner. After his liberation 


from captivity, his enterprize and vigor were dis- 
played in the armed vessels of the state of Massa- 


chusetts, w:th honor and success. 

“* About the year 1779, he went as a midshipman 
on board the ship Protector, commanded by captain 
Joun Foster Wsiiiams; with whom he served 
one or two years, tillhe was promoted to a lieuten- 
ancy on board the sloop of war, Hinthvop, com- 
manded by captain Gro. Lirrix. In this station 
he performed a very brilliant and heroic action, 
boarding and capturing with a few men, a vessel of 
more than equal force, lying in the harbor of Pe- 
nobscott » under a furious cannonade from the battery 
and an incessant firing from the troops. After this 
he continued with capt. Little till the peace of 1783. 

“Jn the year 1801, he had the command of the 
United States frigate Essex, in which he per “ormed 
avovage tothe East Indies, tor the protection of 
our trade in those seas; and having driven off the 
cruisers, returned in the following year with a con- 
woy from Batavia under his care, consisting of fif- 
teen ships and other vessels, estimated at the value 
of four millions of dollars. 

“In the year 1803, captain Prenre was honored 
with the appointr:ent of commodore, and w:th the 
command of the United States’ frigate Constitution, 
with «a squdron consisting of seven sail of vessels 
in «l}; and before the end of the year made his pas- 
gage to the Mediterranean sea. 

In the following year, 1804, though he was destin- 
ed to aet inthe Mediterranean with his fleet, and 
particularly designed to subdue or humble the Tri- 
onghe barbarisns; yet, on his arrival at Gibraltar, 
1e found the emperor of Morocco had made war 
upon the United States. This prevented for a 
time the fleet’s progress in the Mediterranean, till 
the Commodore had taken measures to obtain a 
peace with that power, on terms honorable to his 


country, which was happily effected. But after the 
unfortunate loss of tue frigate Philadelphia, he found 
that his remaining force was by no means equal to 
ihe attack of the holds of Tripoli, with any ration- 
al prospect of success. 

Rather than fail, however, in his design, he obtain- 
ed a number of gun-boats of the king of Naples, by 
which he was the better able to oppose the gun-boats 
of the enemy After the burning of the Philadelphia 
through the valor of the brave heutenant Decarcn, 
under the mouths of the enemy’s cannon, he made 
his first general attack; and the attacks which he 
made on the city and fortifications were so little dis- 
tant in time from each other, and so judiciously con- 
ducted with consummate bravery and alertness, 
that though the obstinate bashaw was not induced 
to surrender or flee, yet he was induced to make 
great abatements from time to time, in his demands 
for the emancipation of the prisoners whom he held 
in durance. 

‘It is thought that one vessel more added to the 
small fleet would have enabled the Commodore to 
complete the ruin or capture of the place. Much 
indeed was done towards compelling the enemy to 
set at liberty Capt. Bainbridge, with his officers and 
men; and towards obtaining a peace on moderate 
and honorable terms, which has since taken place. 
The conduct of our prudent and intrepid comman- 
der was such as to do much honor to himself and 
the flag of the United States, in the view of Europe 
as well as of America. His conduct has extorted 
praise from all but the Bashaw of Tripoli himself :— 
And what affords a peculiar and unexpected honor 
to this American warrior, though a heretic, is the 
declaration of his Holiness of Rome, “that he had 
done more towards humbling the anti-christian bar- 
barians on that coast, than all the christian states of 
Europe had ever done.” 

COLONEL JOHN P. BOYD. 

Colonel Boyd of the 4th regiment United States 
infantry, is about 42 years of age, and was born in 
the neighborhood of Boston. He had very early 
felt an attachment to the military profession, and 
when about 18, it is believed, obtained a commission 
in the service of the United States. The circum- 
stances of those times rendering the military life 
rather a business of indulgence and idleness than of 
activity, he resigned, and appears to have fixed his 
attention upon the theatre of Asia, where many 
other Americans had before sdventtired and found 
military honors and employments. 

Col. Boyd landed on the coast of Coromandel, 
where it is believed, he found a friendly reception, 
as all respectable strangers did, from his namesske 
Hugh Boyd, the true author of the celebrated let- 
ters of Junius. 

From Madras, colonel Boyd found no difficulty 
to reach the Mahratta country, wliere his soldierly 
appearance and manners soon found service, as the 
phrase is, in that country. After making a few 
campaigns as a soldier of fortune among the Mah. 
rattahs, and making himself master of their man- 
ners, military habits and the general policy of the 
country, during which he displayed both intrepidi- 
ty and military talents, he was very soon distine 
guished, and had the command of several corps in 
succession. When the writer of this article first 
became acquainted with the reputation of colonel 
Boyd, in Asia, that gentleman had very high rank 
in the Mahratta service. Military rank in India is 
designated by the number of men; and a command 





is called munsub; the commander a muneubdear , 
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—Referred to the committee on public lands. 


_ with a statement of the amount of the customs, 


report of the committee of the whole on the subject 
"of taxes: when the 4th resolution proposing a tax 
© on salt being uuder consideration. 
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established ; and the people to the westward had al- 
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hese are of two three, four or five thousand. Col. 
oyd had a munsub of 10,000 cavalry, which he 
ommanded in several actions with the highest cre- 
it. He had for his Heutenant, as munsubdar, gen. 
William Tone, a brother of a gentleman who has 
isunguished himself in the history of an unfortu- 
ate and oppressed nation, the late Theo. Wolfe 
‘one. 

Colonel Boyd being attached to his native coun- 
ry, and the state of Asia ceasing to present the 
amc temptations to military enterprize, and a fame 
ery precar.ous from the unhappy condition of the 
eopie and the predominant influence that prevails 
mn that region—he returned to his country and 
riends about twelve years ago. 

Of his merits as a soldier and his experience, 
‘hai we: have stated would be sufficient; those 
who saw his regiment move through this city on 

cit way to the westward must have pereeived thai 


The question was taken on agreeing to this tax 


of ten cents a bushel on domestic salt, and negati- 


ved, 96 to 22. 
‘The question was then taken on agreeing to the 


proposition, as reported by the committee of the 


whole, for laying a duty of 20 cents a bushel on 
imported salt, and negatived, 60 to 57. ‘The yeas 


and nays were, 

YEAS.—Messrs Alston, Anderson, Archer, Bacon, Bassett, Bibb, 
Blackledge, Boyd, Butler, Calhoun, Cheves, Dawson, Desha, Earle, 
Findley, Green, Grundy, B,. Hall, O. Hall, Hufty, Johnson, Kent 
King, Lacock, Little, Lowndes, Lyle, M*Kee, M‘Kim, Metcalf, 
Miinor, Mitchill, Morrow, New, Newbold, Newton, Ormsby, Pick- 
ens, Pleasants, Porter, Quincey, Reed, Ringgold, Roane, Roberts, 
Sage, Sammons, Seaver, Seybert, Smillie, G. Smith, Stow, ‘lracy, 
‘Troup, Turner, Van Courtlandt, Winn,—57. ; 
NAYS.—Messrs, Baker, Bard, Bleecker, Breckenr dge, Brigham, 
Brown, Burwell, Champion, Chittenden, Clay, Cochran, Condit, 
Crawford, Davis, Dinsinoor, Ely, Emott, Fitch, Frankitin, Glob 
son, Goldsborough, Goodwyn, Gray, Harper, Hawes, Jackson, Key, 
Law, Lefever, Lewis, Macon, Maxwell, Moore, M*Bryde, M:Coy, 
Morgan, Moseley, Nelson. Pearson, Piper, Pitkin, Pond, Potter, 
Randolph, Ridgley, Rhea, Rodman, Sevier, Shaw, Shetiy, J. 








d that his mind kept pace with the progress of 
re science to which his heart is formed and fitted. 


is regiment formed a happy example of the mo- 


Se 
Twelfth Congress. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, Feb. 28.—The speaker laid before the 





Also, a report from the secretary of the treasury, 


rom the commencement of the present government 
‘hich was ordered to be printed. 
A bill from the Senate to establish a general land 


to the committee on public lands. 
WAR TAXES. , 
The house then resumed the consideration of the 


Mr. Stanford rose again to oppose this tax, on 
the ground of its being unjust and unequal, opera- 
ting principally upon a particular portion of the 
The inhabitants on the sea-board had not 
the same necessity of using it for their cattle, and 
on some parts of the coast manufactories of salt are 
so salt manufactories. The state of Ohio had been 
having had the salt licks given to them at the time 
that state was formed. 

Mr. Smilie said, the salt licks had not been given 
to the state of Chio, without a consideration. They 
were, in return, to suffer all lands belonging to 
the United States to be exempt from taxation. 

Mr. Blackledge was in favor of the tax, as it would 
serve to encourage the manufacture of salt in our 
own country, which, in case of war, would be very 
des.rable. He did not believe that the people on the 
sca-Coast, or in the western country, got their salt 
any cheaper than the inhabitants of the midland 
country, except such as lived near a manufactory. 

Mr. Standtord moved to amend the resolution, by 
adding a duty of ten cents on all salt manufactured 
in this country. This motion was advocated by 
Messrs. Stanford, Macon, Wright, Clay, Gholson 
and Widgery ; and opposed by Messrs. Blackledge, 


smith, Stanford, Steuart, Taggart, ‘lalmadge, Wheaton, Whitehill, 
Widgery, Wilson, Wright—60. 

[Yeas 57, nays 60. Absent on the vote 23 mem- 
bers. ] 

The 5th resolution next came under consideration 
for laying duties on distilleries, when Mr. M‘Kim 
moved to strike out what relates to laying a duty 
on ihe capacity of the still, and to insert in its 
place 25 cents per gallon. 

The speaker deciared the motion of the gentle- 
man from Maryland to be out of order; as ail pro- 
positions for raising revenue must first be discussed. 
in committee of the whole. 

A motion to adjourn was made and carried. Ad- 


journed till Monday. 


Monduy, March 2—Mr. Milnor presented the 
petition of Neil M‘Ginnis, of the city of Philadel- 
phia, praying a remission of the penalty of 75,000 
dollars incurred under the embargo laws, which he 
states to have been done through ignorance of the 
laws and in the most innocent manner. Referred. 
The speaker laid betore the house a report of the 
secretary of the treasury, in pursuance ofa reso- 
lution of the house calling on him for a statement of 
the exports of the United States for some years 
past; also a letter from the secretary of the treasu- 
ry, the secretary of War and the comptrolier on 
the subject of the refugee claims, &c. also a letter 
from the chief justice of the Umted States in be- 
half of the supreme court, acknowledging the favor 
conferred on them by the use of the congressional 
library. 

War Taxes.—The house proceeded to consider. 
the order of the day. 

Mr. Gholson said he had witnessed, with extreme 
regret the dissatisfaction that was prevalent amongst 
his friends in consequence of the rejection of the 
resolution recommending atax on salt. He had 
voted against that particular resolution, and after 
reviewing with the most rigid impartiality his con- 
duct upon that occasion he could perceive in it 
nothing to disapprove. I must distinctly and expli- 
citly (said Mr. G.) upon that occasion stated in my 
place, that ifthe said tax could by any gentleman 
be shewn to be necessary to equalize .he system of 
taxation, I was ready to yield my assent to it, al- 
though, as was acknowledged, it would operate 
with peculiar hardship on ail the middle country, a 
section of which I have the honor to represent.— 
Neither the honorable chairman of the committee 
of ways and means, nor any other gentlemen, un- 
dertook to prove that this tax was requisite to pro- 
duce this equal effect. 1 moreover then stated, as I 
now declare, that I was and am prepared to go as far 





King, Porter, Siow, Lacock, Tracy, Grundy, and . 
Ws Pe : ds wid fas any man in preyiding the necessary revenue to 
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eustain the credit of the country in the approaching 
contest. My object was to impose the taxes on sub- 
jects that could best bear them. I thought there were 
many objccts of taxation preferable to salt, an in- 
dispensable of life, and was desirous of raising the 


amount contemplated, frm salt, by a tax on whis- 


key, an addition to the direct tax, or in any other 
more eligible mode. But it now seems, that if the 
article of salt is excluded, the whole system of tax- 
ation will be endangered. We are told in conver- 
sation, since the vote on the salt tax, that the sys- 
tem, which has been presented by the committee of 
Ways and means is a system of compromise and 
concession, and that it must be taken altogether— 
the bed with the good—that if we pay the said salt 
tax, the eastern and the western country will suffer 
peculiarly by an increase of the impost and by the 
Jand tax. The middle country will experience no 
exemption from these particular burthens. Sooner 
than this measure should fail—sooner than we 
should not provide for the expen¢es we have incur- 
red to resist the encroachments of our enemy— 
sooncr, in fine, than degrade and disgrace the na- 
tion, I believe it would be better for us to take the 
whoie draught just as ithas been proposed. Yes, 
sir, perhaps, I might say, even if it were hem- 
lock. I, sir, would vote two dollarsa bushel on 
salt, rather than see the present course of policy 
frustrated. 
ty have all the same end in view—the maintenance 
of the rights, honor and independence of the coun- 
try arainst the iawiess aggressions of our enemy. 
Yo attain this end I would take the dest means.— 
Rather than be defeated in the accomplishment of 
it, I would agree to any means not absolutely intole- 
rable. It is therefore that I, on the present occa- 
sion, will concede much of my own opinion, in 
-erder to harmonize with and conciliate those with 
whom I unfortunately disagree on this particular 
point. Concession and compromise among those 
Who have the saine common object are often indis- 
pensible duties. It is by this sentiment, sir, that 1 
am actuated. We should not dispute among our- 
selves. It is by union and harmony only, that we 
ean serve our constituents. I, for one will pledge 
myself that I will furnish no cause of sch.sm 
anongst our friends. Iam happy, said che, in in- 
dulging the hope that several of my fri ends, with 
whom T have ucted on this subject, ‘and who have, 
} doubt not, been influenced by the same motives 
vith my self, will concur with me in the motion I 
am about to muke. Under these impressions, I 
move you, sir, to reconsider the vote of Friday last, 
on thie resolution imposing a tax on salt. 

This motion having been seconded by Mr. Good- 
wyn, a debate took place on it, which occupied 
two sours. Messrs. Nelson, Wright und Widge- 
rv, oppose “1 the motion; and Messrs. Bacon 
M’Kee, Smile and Cheves, supported it. 


Mr. speaker, we who form the major- 


‘Macon, Maxwell, M’Bryde, M’Coy, Mosely, Netson, Pearson, Pit 

Pond, Potter, Randolph, Richardson, Ridgely, R Rhea, Rodman, 
fey, J. Smith, Standford, Stuart, Sturges, Taggart, Talmadge 
Wheaton, White, Whitehiil, Wilson, Wright—54. 


Mr M’Kim then renewed his motion to amend& 
the resolution for taxing stilis, by substituting fo 
a part of it the following clause to impose a duty, 
** On all spirits distilled wholly or in part trom 
foreign materials, at diiferent rates, to average 2 
cents per gallon. 

** On all spirits distilled wholly from domesticll 
growth and produce, at any distillery where ther 
are one or more stillsof more capacity, singly or 
together, than one hundered and fity gallons, a 
ditierent rates, te average 25 cents per gailon. 

‘¢ And on licences to distil spirits in all other 
stills at the following rates.” 

[The rates which llow are as in the original reso. 
lution, 5 dollars on other stills employed in distill.) 
ing from fruit, and 15 dollars on all other stiils em/ 
ployed in distill: ing from domestick materials.} | 
The speaker declaring it to be necessary ali such| 
propositions should be discussed in committee off 
the whole— 9 
Mr. M’Kim moved to recommit the resolution,” 
proposed to be amended, toa committee of they 
whole, for the pupose of mak ing the above amend-7 
ment. 

The motion was opposed by Mr Johnson andl 
Mr. Smilie, and supported by Mr. Fisk. 

When the house adjourned without deciding the | 
question. 

Tuesday March 3. 





SS 


The house proceeded to the! 


port of the committee of ways and means on the 
WAR TAXES. 

Mr. M’Kim’s motion to recommit to a commit- 

tee of the whole resolution embracing a tax on 

whiskey, for the purpose of amending it, being’! 

still under consideration— 

Messrs. Grundy and Findley opposed, and Messrs 
MW Aim, Wright, Fisk and Widgery, supported the 
motion. 

Mr. Randolph, moved a recommitment of the | 


tuken about 3 o’clock. Yays 34, Nays 85. 

YEAS.—Messrs. Baker, Bigelow, Bleecker, Breekenr idge, Brig- 
ham, Champion. Chittenden, Ely, Emott, Fitch, Gold, 
rough, Gray, Jackson, Key, Law, Lewis, 


ly, Sheffey, Stuart, Sturges, Tallmadge, Wheaton, White, Wil- 
\son.—34, 
So Mr. Randolph’s motion was negatived. And | 


the house adjourned. 
Wednesday March. 4—The house resumed the 





‘Phe question on recons:deration was decided in 
the affirmative. Yeas 70—Nays 53. 

The question was then taken on the resolution 
for imposing a duty of 20 cents per bushel on im- 
ported salt, without further debate, and carried. 

YEAS.—Messrs, Alston, Anderson, Archer, Bacon, Basset, sibb,) 
Blackkdge, Boyd, Buthkr, Calhoun, Condit, Davis, Dawson, Desha, 
ie le, }: we Fr: anklin, Gholson, Gold, Goodwin, Green, Grundy, 

kK. Hall, O, Hall, Hufty, Hyne man, Johnson, Kent, King, Laeock, 
Liitie, Lowndes, Lyle, Moore, M*Kre, MM? Kim, Meteal*, Milnor Mit- 
chill, Morgan, Morrow, New, Newbold, Newton, Ormsby, Pickens, 
Piper, P kcusants, Porter, Quiney,! Reed, Ringgold, Roane, Roberts, 
S ge, Scaver, Sevier, Sey bert, Smilie, G. Smith, Strong, Taliaferro, 
‘Proup, Turner, W idgery, Winn.—66. 

NAYS .— Messrs. Bakar, Bard, Bigelow, Bleeck« -, Breckenridge, 
Be igham,Brown. Burwell, Ch: ‘mipion, Chitte nden, Clay. Cochrane, 
Cr: wford, Davenport, Dinsmore, } Kly. Emott, Fisk, Fitch, Golds- 
burwugh, Gray, Hurper, Hawes, Jackson, Law, Lefever, Lewis, 








consideration of the order of the day: 

Mr. M’Kim said as his motion to recommit the 
fifth resolution had given rise to some difficulty, and 
he had no disposition to embarras, he would with- 
draw it, reserving to himself the right to renew it 
when the subject should come before the house in 
the shape of a bill. 

The question recurring on the adoptio.: of the 
fifth resolution (for a tax on stills. &c.) it was deci- 
ded in the affirmative. Yeas 67, Nays 38. 

The sixth resolution came next under conside- 

ration (for a tax on licences to retailers of wines, 
spirits and foreign merchandise,) and was agreed 
to without debate. Yeas 68, Nays 42. 
The seventh resolution (tax on sales at auction 
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ied 


whole report to a committee of the whole. E: 
This motion was supported by the mover at con- @ 
siderabie length, and opposed by Messrs. Alston, 7 
Cheves, Calhoun, and Macon. : 
This debate occupied the whole of the remainder 7 
of this days session. | 
The qvestion on re-committing the report was 7 
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wreign merchandise, &c.) was next agreed to.— 
eas 79, Nays 34. 
The eighth resolution (for a tax of 4 cents per 
pound on refined sugar,) was next agreed to. Yeas 
$0, Nays 38. 
The ninth resolution (for laying a tax on carria- 
ges of pleasure &c.) came next on the tapis, and 
as agreed to—Yeas 72, Nays 48. 
The tenth resolution proposes a stamp tax on cer- 
tain bank and other notes. —, 
The question on the resolution was divided, on 
e suggestion of Mr. Little, so as to take a ques- 
tion, distinctly, on the two clauses of tie resolution. 
The question on that part which goes to tax bank 
mo'es at the rate of one dollar for every hundred 
dollars was carried, yeas 74. 
The other clause of the resolution proposes to 
Jay a tax of five cents for every 100 dollars, on all 

















J endorsed notes of hand and bills of exchange. 
1 such! This clause was objected to by Mr. Little on the 
tee of @ ground of its oppressive nature and the odium which 
© former experience had attached to it in the minds of 
ution, “the people. The small product it would afford 
f the) would not go far to the support of the war; and he 
nend-/ thought it might be dispensed with. 
4 Mr. Bacon replied that this tax Was now so ar- 
| and @§ ranged as not to afford the same cause of complaint 
> as former stamp taxes, because it would not operate 
e the) on the poor, would subject the people in thinly- 
> settled countries to no difficulty in obtaining them, 
. the | and would generally affect only large capitalists or 
ie re. extensive traders in the cities. 
he | Mr. M’Kim said that, however oppressive he 


» might deem this and perhaps all the other taxes he 
-~ felt in some degree pledged at present to yote for 
_ the whole report of the committee. 

' The question was taken on this clause and car- 
~) ried. Yeas 65, nays 53. 





‘@ The next resolution embraces the direct tax of 
7) three millions, to be apportioned as provided by 
> the constitution. , 
the — On this question a discussion took place, foreign 
>» to the question immediately before the house, viz. 
on- =) ona doubt stated by Mr. Randolph, whether the 
on, (9 tax was to be laid according to the present repre- 
= sentation in congress, or according to the number 
der of people of the United States as ascertained by the 
~ latest enumeration. Messrs. Bacon, M’Kim. Lown- 
vas | des and Widgery declared their opinion in favor 
© of the latter mode; but Mr. Randolph declared it 
rig- | to be a question of insuperable difficulty inasmuch 
_ "© as, if the taxation was apportioned by the present 
ive | eongress according to the last enumeration (which 
vil |) has not yet affected the representation) it would be 
ad -» a violation of the vital principle of the constitution, 
"» that representation and taxation must go land in 
he fa band. 
3 The resolution was agreed to, on the question’s 
ie |) being taken. Yeas 77, nays 39. 
id The next resolution, that each state may pay the 
h. | Whole direct tax apportioned to its share, with a 
+. deduction of 15 per cent. was agreed to. Yeas 73, 
nL Rays 37. : 
e Next came under consideration the resolution 
. that the taxes thus laid shall not take effect until 
. the commencement of the war, or until letters of 
marque and reprisal shaJl have been issued. This 
_ passed as follows: Yeas 80, nays 26. 
‘ The next and last resolution reported by the com- 
39 ° ; < 
j mittee of finance provides that these taxes shall 
eontinue no longer than one year after the conclu- 
. ion of the war. Agreed to, yeas 72, nays 26. 


tions, taken together, and agreed to. 
nays 34. 


Yeas 56, 


The resolutions were then referred to the com- 
mittee of ways and means, with directions to re- 
port by bill. 

STATE OF ORLEANS. 

The following message was reccived from the pre 
sident of the United States : 

To the senate and house of representatives of the 
United States. 

At the request of the convention assembled in 

the territory of Orleans on the 22d day of Novem- 

ber last, I transmit to congress the proceedings of 

that body in pursuance of the act entitled “an act 

to enable the people of the territory of Orleans to 

form a constitution and state government and for 

the admission of the said state into the union on an 

equal footing with the original states and for other 

purposes.” JAMES MADISON, 

March 3, 1812. 

The message, &2. having been read, 

A proposition was made to refer it to a select 

committee; but, before it was decided, the house 

adjourned. 

[For Thursday’s proceedings see page 16.} 


The Chronicle. 


Battimorr, March 7, 1812. 

Arrival of the Constitution. This frigate arrived at 
Norfolk some days ago but we had not room to no- 
tice it in our last. The accounts received by her 
merely confirm the generally favorable appearance 
of our affairs with France.. The Horneé is looked 
for, and something definitive is expected from Eng- 
land and France. But “hope deferred maketh 
sick”—by every one of the twenty despatch vessels 
sent to Europe within a few years, we have ex- 
pected something—when they arrived, we were 
quietly told ‘they brought nothing,” and we are 
inclined to pronounce him “ Blessed who expects no- 
thing, that he may not be disappointed 2’ The. New 
York Gazette says that the Wasp, now lying in the 
port, is waiting for dispatches to be sent to England 
and France. 

Russia and Turkey have concluded an armistice, 
for the avowed purpose of negociating a peace.-— 
The war between these powers appears to have becn 
carried on without much energy on either side. 
Lhe orders in council continue in their fullest ri- 
gor, and numerous and valuable captures are very 
frequently made--eight or ten are sometimes crowd- 
ed in a single paper. ‘The Purse, belonging to 
Baltimore, bound to Bordeaux, was captured—a 
prize master and ten prime seamen were sent on 
board of her—the American captain and four of his 
crew were left in the vessel, all the arms in view be- 
ing first taken away. But the captain had concealed 
a pair of pistols—-he shot the prize master dead, and 
aided by his sailors, secured the “ gallant fellows” 
(as they are called in.the British papers) under 
hatches, and carried his vessel safely into France. 

Earthquakes. Various parts of Kurope have been 
shaken by earthquakes during the month of Decem- 
ber; but we have not heard of any material da- 
mage. 

Sweden.—It is stated that the king is about te 
resume his functions and convene adiet, for the sole 
purpose of absolutely abdicating the crown in favor 
of Bernadotte; retaining, however, the title of king. 

Spain.—A Spanish frigate has arrived at Cadiz 
from Lima, laden with four millions of dollars—she 











The question was then taken on all the resolu- 
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left a British ship of 74 guns also taking in specie, 
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with the same destination. The French have been 
gallantly repulsed in an attack on Tariffa. On the 
26th of December marshal Suchet attacked the 
Spanish line before Valentia, and carried every 
thing before him, taking their artillery, baggage, 
. &c. and killing and wounding a very great number. 

—It is supposed that the city has fallen into his 
hands. Valentia is one of the most important places 
in Spain. General Blake commanded the Spani- 
ards—after the defeat he shut himself up in the 
city, and is supposed to be captured. 

England.—We have nothing of much importance 
from this country further than is or has been no- 
ticed. The debates on the arswer to the address 
of the Prince Regent to Parliament, have been very 
animated—extracts from them, so far as they re- 
gard ourselves, are inserted in the preceding pages 
perhaps, we may be induced to give some of the 
speeches entire. 

Inenanyv. On the 9th of January Mr. Hutchin- 
son, (see WEEKLY Register, yol. 1, page 97) gave 
notice in Parliament, that he should on the first 
Tuesday in March, move for a repeal of the legisla- 
tive union between Great Britain and Ireland—The 
latter country is in a most unsettled state—exten- 
sive and formidable conspiracies are spoken of; but 
whether hatched as an engine of state (and grand 
spokes are they in the wheel of royalty) or really 
founded on fact we cannot determine. The com- 
mon people of the catholic persuasion, and with the 
best of reasons, seem ripe for any thing; though 
their nobility and leading characters appear active 
in restraining them. Lords Fingalland Wetterville 
were arrested on the 23d of Dec. for attending a 
meeting of the Catholic committee. It is treason in 
Ireland, to petition for aredress of grievances. 

Amenica.—Speaking of the U. States, Bell’s Lon- 
don Messenger of the 16th Dec. has the following: 

America is a continent. An inexhaustible store 
of all necessaries and conveniencies has been given 
her by the bounty of Providence. She is sufficient 
for herself, has an inheritance of her own, of bound- 
less extent and fertility, and she even overflows for 
others. She can have no natural dependence or 
relation upon England, France, or any other coun- 
try; and the artificial ties, which hold her by the 
chain of her own luxury, a wise government would 
feel no regret in snapping asunder. 

it is perfectly ridiculous to think that we can 
annoy America by not dealing with her; or to ima- 
gine that, but for our supphes of manufactures, 
the poor wretches of one half of the habitable 
globe must retnrn to the orig:nal wildness of their 
woods, burrow with foxes in caves, and get under 

ound for warmth. 

The editor of the (London) Independent Whig 
of January 5, in dilating upon the relative situation 
of affairs between America and England, observes, 
* the day that commences active hostilities between 
“the two countries, will be the most fatal that Eng- 
‘‘Jand ever saw; for, in the present desperate and 
*‘ almost irretrievable situation of our (English) 
“affairs, we much fear that a@ war with America 
“abroad would be but the sure precursor of a civil 
** commotion at home. 

French couscription.—At an extraordinary sitting 
of the conservative senate on the 20th December 
last, a decree was passed calling out 120,000 men of 
the conscription for the year 1812. No special 
cause is assigned for this measure Some of the 
British editors, always conjuring up war on the 
continent, have given to France and Russia a hos- 
tile attitude. 
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a smart frigate, while blockading a port of his rivaj 
Petion, lately rose upon their officers, and delivered 
up the ship and themselves to the latter. She wa, 
immed.ately fitted out and sent in pursuit of the rest 
of the royal squadron, consisting of a sloop of wa 
and a brig. The period of tranquility in this islanq 
is tar distant. 

Shipwrecks.—Dreadful gales preva:led on the 
Dutch coast the latter end of December. Among 
perhaps a hundred other vessels, several British 
ships of war were wrecked—2 of 74 guns. The 
loss of the British in seamen has been estimated at 
upwards of 3,000 men. 

Capital punishments. The senate of Pennsylvaniy 
have adopted a report of a committee of that body 
(21 to 7) concluding with a resolution for leave to 
bring in a bill abolishing the punishment of death, and 
substituting in lieu thereof, hard labor for lif.. 

More Banks! the senate of Massachusetts in 
committee of the whole, has reported, in favor of the 
establisment of sixteen new banks !—but have also 
recommended that the petitions in behalf of ffteex 
other banks now established, prayiug for an exten. 
s.on of their charters, should have leave to with.! 
draw their petitions. 

( cnusuesenen! 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Thursday, March 5. The constitution for the 
new state of Orleans was, on motion of Mr. Poin-} 
dexter, referred to a select committee of seven) 
members to report thereon. 


° 





-ossed and read a third time. 


been gone through in committe of the whole. 


and Giles. Mr. Crawford and Mr German also spoke 


3 
OCP TO CORKESPONDE TS AND READERS. 
Several literary favours remain as yet unnoticed. 
Some of them will appear in due season. Long 
accustomed to the bustle and dispatch of the busi- 
ness of a daily paper, its habits became “ gecond 
nature,” and may have led to the extremes of cau- 
tion and carelessness. Recollecting the many 
“ scrapes” we got into from hurry and heedlessness, 
in common with most others of the profession, we 
may have, generally, fallen into the opposite ex- 
treme, which, if error must be committed, is pre- 
ferable ; though, at others, the old hasty habit, per- 





besides the attention of the editor has been frequent- 


nation. 
most pleasing auspices; and our correspondents 
and readers may be assured, that while we hope 
to decide with liberality, carelessness, at least, shall 
not be imputed hereafter. Our long-looked-for 
omall type has arrived, the specimen inserted in page 
7, is honorable to the state of this manufacture in 
America; and we are enabled to comprise in a very 
small space many important articles designed chief- 
ly for reference. 

OP With rerret we have been compelled to postpone 
the title and index until next week. 

*,.* From the moral impossibility of making a 
just discrimination, the few remaining copies of the 
first volume will be disposed of at the original price, 
to new subscribers, under the regulation common 





Hayti. The crew of King Henry’s admiral ship, 





to others—the payment of jive dollars for the year: 


The bill supplementary to the act for raising an| 
additional military force, was ordered to be en-) 


The bill for the relief of Arthur St. Clair, has A 


The senate was engaged to-day on the navy bill, | 
Mr. Pope made a speech in reply to Messrs. Lloyd } 


on the question. The s-natce adjourned at 3 o’clock | 


haps, prevailed, and rendered us careless of our own & 
compositionsand the admission of articles byothers: # 


ly distracted by causes now about to have a termi- 
This volume is commenced under the — 
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